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An interesting and informative little book- 
let entitled “‘ HYGIENE for WOMEN ”’, has 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 


_ dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer 
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414 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 
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PASTILLES at once. Ther 
nothing like them for wardis| 
off a cold or helping it on iif 
way out.”’ 
Powerfully antiseptic, POTTER 
CATARRH PASTILLES keep cold 
Excel 

for Hay Fever and nasal congestion. — 


influenza and catarrh at bay. 


Supplies limited, but well worth trying for. 1/43 per tin. 
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AMATEURS! 
LEARN to ACT 


BY POST 


Train like professionals in the 

S technical short cuts to success . . 

* Ny the ‘tricks of the trade.’’ From 

\ x “just an amateur ’’ to trained 

artist takes such a little while by 

Learn the new way, the easy way, the quick 

Exercises to teach you . . 
Service to help you. 


our method. 


Charts to show you. . 
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Free lesson and details from : & 


THE GANNON STACE COLLEGE (N8) 
139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) 


Principal : 


(2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 
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For a last moment she looked — calmly, appraisingly 


—- at her image in the mirror; and was 


satished ; and went on, secure in beauty, to 


an evening of triumph. 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1 


SKIN FOOD * CLEANSING CREAM ° BEAUTY MILK * DATHOS (for extra dry skins) * LIPSTICK 
DAY CREAM * FACE POWDER * SAFADA HAND LOTION * MAKE-UP BASE 
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ORUBA 
JAMAICA RUM | 


A choice of two kinds— Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


is Genuine Jamaica 2 
Rum, aged, blended 
and bottled in the 
2 Island of Jamaicaes 
under Government 
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as they appear in the delightful and popular revival of 


Rosamund John . Bernard Shaw’s You Never Can Tell at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
a Rosamund John is one of our leading British film actresses 
ca and James Donald will be remembered for his recent 


appearance in The Hagle Has Two Heads. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


James Donald 


Because the S/andard Interphone gives 
instant communication at the touch of a switch 
and without the need for an operator, it is 
unquestionably the most economical method 
of inter-departmental contact where up to 


a maximum of twenty lines 
It is trouble-free, too, for the modest quarterly rental covers 


installation, wiring, hire of instruments and maintenance. 
We have a pamphlet which will tell you about it. 


RENT YOUR 


Standard ! 
Interplhones wx 


from 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


(Industrial Supplies Division) 
CLINE ROAD, BOUNDS GREEN, LONDON, N r 
Telephone : ENTerprise 4461 


are required. 
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S WAS confidently anticipated last 
month, and as will be glimpsed in the 
pictures in this issue, the new season of the 
Old Vic Theatre Company at the New 
Theatre opened riotously with the liveliest- 
yet production of The Taming of the Shrew. 
As we go to press news comes that John 
Clements has joined the Company and will 
be seen in the role of Dunois in St. Joan, 
which has its first night on 3rd December. 
This is good news indeed, for John Clements 
is among our most talented younger actors. 
* * * 


Plans for the Christmas shows in the West 
End are nearly complete and details of some 
of the special children’s shows and panto- 
mimes which will be running are given on 
page 12. Meantime there have been a num- 
ber of new plays presented in the West End 
during the past few weeks and of these, Out- 
vageous Fortune, with Robertson Hare and 
Ralph Lynn, has settled down at the Winter 
Garden to a solid success; Canaries Some- 
times Sing, the revival of Lonsdale’s 
comedy, has come to the Garrick, with Jack 
Buchanan, Coral Browne, Austin Trevor and 
Heather Thatcher as the complete cast, and 
another Firth Shephard presentation, 
Honour and Obey, a new play with Naunton 
Wayne and Nora Swinburne in the lead, has 
settled in at the Saville. St. John Ervine’s 
new play, Private Enterprise, presented by 
Basil Dean at St. James’s Theatre, and the 
revival of The Moon in the Yellow River at 
the Arts, are two other productions which 
began their run too late for review in this 
issue. 

The Opera season at Covent Garden opened 
well with Peter Grimes, which is now con- 
firmed as the most outstanding English 
opera contributed in many years. Tyrone 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


the highest praise and Joan Cross and Peter 
Pears triumphed once again in their original 
roles. A new production of Rigoletto fol- 
lowed, in which the Italian singer, Silveri, 
made a big hit. At Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
a new production of Die Fledermaus is be- 
ing given on 17th December. The operetta 
was last produced there in 1939 by Hedley 
Briggs, who will again be the producer and 
is also responsible for the decor and cos- 
tumes. The latter will be of the bustle 
period which he considers gayer than ‘the 
crinolines usually used. 

Blanche Turner is being loaned from 
Covent Garden for the part of Rosalinda and 
will appear with Rose Hill as Adele and 
Valetta Iacopy as Prince Orlofsky. Rowland 
Jones, Arnold Matters, Edmund Donlevy 
and Howell Glynne also have leading parts. 
The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet will fea- 
ture largely in the production. 

Ram Gopal’s appearance at the Princes 
Theatre for a brief season is an artistic feast 
for those who understand and appreciate 
Eastern ballet. Gopal’s amazing technique 
is undimmed, and his small company of 
Indian dancers assist him cleverly in a pro- 
gramme that is both uplifting and exciting. 

The fine work which is being done at the 
Mercury is apt to pass unnoticed, and it is 
the best of news that their latest play by a 
poet, Happy as Larry, is to have a run at 
the Criterion Theatre. Musicast, Ltd., by 
arrangement with the Pilgrim Players, will 
present the play in the West End, when it 
‘will be produced by Denis Carey with the 
same cast as at the Mercury, including 
Sheila Manahan, Anna Burden, Liam Red- 
mond and Fred Johnson. The next produc- 
tion at the Mercury will be a comedy of the 
14th century by Gordon Bottomley entitled 


Guthrie’s production atCovent Gardenearned Kate Kennedy. EE Se 
PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
: d ———— CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
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New Sheos sf the Yortt 7 


“All Over The Town” —Playhouse, OSy OC tame 
“Finian’s Rainbow’’—Palace, 21st October. 
“The Hidden Years’’—-Boltons, 22nd October. 
“Starlight Roof’’—Hippodrome, 24th October. 
“This Virtue’”’—New Lindsey, 28th October. 
“Anna Lucasta”—His Majesty's, 29th Oct. 
“Smith”’—Arts, 30th October. 

“The Wild Duck’”—Torch, 31st October. 


“The Taming of the Shrew’—New, 4th Nov. 
(See pages 13-20.) 


Ruth Draper—Criterion, 10th November. 


“The Little Dry Thorn’ — Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, 12th November. 


“ All Over the Town” 
A COMEDY: which seeks to 


interpret 

national moods and weaknesses in terms 
of a local paper in a small seaside resort, by 
an author himself the editor of such an 


organ, is likely to run into divided 
allegiance. Is it to be loaded with a repor- 
ter’s detail; are the characters to be 


developed individual or the mouthpieces of 
the author’s views? 

Mr. R. F. Delderfield’s new comedy at 
the Playhouse falls neatly between these 
stools. Not a resounding fall: the impact 
is cushioned by some good acting with a 
pleasant variety of local characters bustling 
in and out of this editorial office. 

Peter Neil almost wins our sympathy for 
post-war editorial altruism, but Rosalyn 
Boulter is on surer ground with a very alert 
young woman whose emotions can be dis- 
cerned and rings true behind the galley 
proofs. The printing shop is really well 
served — Richard Carr draws the manager 
with a sound commercial emphasis; Gordon 
Phillott has a loving touch with ricketty 
flatbeds; Peter Scott is youthfully emphatic 
as cub apprentice. 

Of the townsmen, Alec Finter buries all in 

‘turn with urbane humour, and Arthur Sea- 
ton uses his councillorship for the mild vil- 
lainy of placing the new houses where they 
will most benefit his local bus service. 

We cannot draw profound or moving con- 
clusions from the editorial policies of the 
Sandcombe Clarion, but, after all, there is 
some freshness in seeing a small community 
teflected in terms of its local paper valiantly 
fighting for its soul. F.J|.D. 


* Kinian’s Rainbow ” 


EMILE LITTLER’S production of this 

American musical was heralded with 
much publicity about its tremendous success 
in America. Unhappily for the piece it had 
come to be associated in our minds with 


Oklahoma! and Annie Get Your Gun and the 
critics seemed quite unprepared for the fey | 
nature of this whimsical modern morality 
play set to music. oes. be 

Perhaps they were unduly harsh in their’ 
criticism though much may be accounted for 
by lack of stature in the leading players and 
lack of popular appeal in the musical num- 
bers. Apart from ‘‘How Are Things in 
Glocca Morra?’’ not one of the tunes remain 
in the memory. 

Having said all this one can add gratefully 
that a sight of the brilliant dancing of the 
chorus of mixed white and coloured players 
(with Beryl Kaye as chief inspiration) was 
well worth the visit for its own sake. This 
aspect, together with the clever scenery and 
colourful costumes, was sufficient to retrieve 
Finian’s Rainbow from mere mediocrity. 


As most people no doubt know, Finian’s 
Rainbow is the story of Finian McLonergan 
(Patrick J. Kelly), who comes to the myth- 
ical State of Missitucky with daughter 
Sharon (Beryl Seton) and a crock of gold 
stolen from the little folk in Ireland. Og (a 
Leprechaun), played by Alfie Bass, follows 
them to the States in order to retrieve the 
crock and so prevent himself turning mortal. 
Finian buries the crock and demonstrates, 
with the parallel of Fort Knox in mind, how 
easy it is to achieve wealth and power on a 
mistaken premise. There are many sly poli- 
tical digs, on the whole more American than 
English in sentiment. One or two of the 
lyrics are notable for their colour and pithi- 
ness, particularly the number ‘‘When the 
Idle Poor become the Idle Rich’’ and ‘‘The 
Begat,’’ though the latter is in the. nature 
of an interpolated item. Perhaps Michael 
Kidd, who was responsible for the choreo- 
graphy and production of the musical num- 
bers, is the one to whom most gratitude is 
due. JOS 


“The Hidden Years” 


wit Children in Uniform did for young 
ladies’ seminaries and Boys in Brown 
for Borstal, Mr. Travers Otway has now 
done for the English Public School in The 
Hidden Years. The theme is forbidden asso- 
ciations between seniors and juniors and the 
question posed is, ‘‘ Where is the harm? ’’ 
which answers itself so promptly and pal- 
pably as to seem disingenuous. Johnstone, 
the celibate housemaster, has a mind so res- 
tricted by routine that his attitude to the 
question recalls Bernard Shaw’s remark that 
a British jury has only to learn that people 
have been alone together to presume guilt. 
The author’s intention seems to have been 
to rebut this wrong assumption, but the . 
playing of the boys, good as a performance, 


A colourful scene from Finian’s Rainbow at the Palace showing the clever chorus in one of their 


many spirited numbers. 


does not help here. 
staint terribly well. 
A boys’ school is easy game to the clever 
actor and many delightful studies of fresh, 
green youth and jaded, secretly cynical] but 
superficially cheerful for form’s sake Masters 
come and go and talk in character. The 
dialogue is nearly always extremely good. 
Nigel Clarke and Robert Webber provide an 
amusing contrast of unpleasant efficiency 
and charming inefficiency. Anthony Mar- 
lowe makes an agreeable impression out of 
very little material. Dale Rogers is a great 
help in reminding us what Form is in the 
Sixth and Ray Jackson makes a clear appeal 
by his sincere and natural acting as a 
Junior boy. H.G.M. 


They act guilty con- 


“* Starlight Roof” 


HIS gay and lively musical show is in the 

best tradition of verve, colour and speed 
which we have looked for of late under the 
name of Val Parnell, who follows faithfully in 
the George Black footsteps. Starlight Roof 
has glitter in plenty, while Robert Nesbitt 
demonstrates once again his real knack as 
producer of this kind of show. 

The company is headed by Vic Oliver, Pat 
Kirkwood and Fred Emney, three favourites 
who show no falling off in their particular 
line of country. Pat Kirkwood, particularly, 
returned to the West End as glamourous and 
vital as ever. Fred Emney is a little unlucky 
in some of the material at his disposal, but 
he has the manner to cover a multitude of 
shortcomings. Vic Oliver has a way of fus- 
ing this kind of show into one complete 
whole which grows more finished on each 
new occasion. 

There are other star performers who attain 
a very high .standard, including Barbara 
Perry, a versatile comedienne and dancer, 
and Wally Boag, clever young American, 


who achieved some astonishing “‘impersona- 
tions’’ with common-or-garden coloured 
balloons. Marilyn Hightower, vivacious 
redhead, also from the States, dances with 
the taut aliveness of electricity, and Jere 
McMahon is a talented partner. 

There was a flash of real acting genius in 
the one item contributed by Michael Ben- 
tine, whose graphic monologue with the aid 
of a broken chair back almost brought down 
the house. 

Among the most colourful items was 
“‘London Goes West’’ which closed the first 
half, and reveals what might happen if the 
spirit of Oklahoma! and Annie Get Your Gun 
strayed out of their theatre homes. Mela- 
chrino’s Orchestra made much of this and 
many other lively numbers which are a 
feature of a show likely to run for a very 
long time. E-.S. 


“This Virtue ” 


IMEE Stuart’s new play, This Virtue 
(meaning ‘‘ This Virginity ’’) enter- 
tains as soon as the barrier of good taste has 
been rushed and has ceased to worry us. A 
serious psychological situation, arising from 
a physiological condition, is exploited with 
the utmost levity. A very young bride and 
groom are exposed to public merriment be- 
cause the wife does not enjoy her husband’s 
embraces. The bride’s mother, with many 
expressions of outraged maternal devotion 
and some signs of secret satisfaction, sets to 
work to procure a divorce for her darling 
daughter and the chivalrous young husband 
prepares to “‘ take the rap ’’’ and part with 
his house and a third of his income. The 
case is altered by the husband’s best friend 
seducing the young wife and relating the 
circumstance to a full family conclave. Dis- 
gusting? Did I not say so? The lines are 
witty. The decor by Richard Lake is 


pleasing. Rowena Gregory, wearing a pout 

to keep face, is charming and to be thanked. 

The evening might have been rather dire. 
H.G.M. 


* Anna Luecasta” 


ONDON theatregoers went to His 

Majesty’s prepared; for something differ- 
ent and they got it. Feeling the warmth of 
the audience the Negro company, of the 
race that has surely produced the world’s 
most natural actors, rose to the occasion 
magnificently. 

The man who must be considered most 
lucky of all is the author of this naive play, 
which we understand originally had a 
European setting. The measure of the bril- 
liance of the coloured players is their ability 
to hoodwink the audience into thinking that 
Anna Lucasta is a profound piece of theatre. 
Actually it tells the rather trite story of a 
Bad Girl with a heart of gold who is per- 
suaded by her avaricious ‘family to entice 
into matrimony an innocent young man of 
education and some considerable means. The 
girl finds herself in love with this boy who 
obviously worships her on sight, not of 
course knowing anything of her past life. 
But Nemesis in the shape of her drunken, 
vindictive father steps in and almost wrecks 
the marriage at its outset, though all can 
see that a happy ending is inevitable. This 
side issue of the father, who obviously enter- 
tains unnatural affection for his daughter, 
might we think have been developed with 
advant tage, but as it is, too much reliance is 


(Left) s PAOLO SILVERI 
the Italian baritone, has made a big impression in 
the role of Rigoletto at Covent Garden. Silveri will 
be remembered for his performances with the CMF 
San Carlo Opera Company when they appeared at 
the Royal Opera House in the autumn of 1946. In 
the present season at Covent Garden he will also 
be singing the part of Count di Luna in J/ Trovatore 
and Escamillo in Carmen. 


placed on lurid and suggestive dialogue 
rather than innate situation. 

Hilda Simms as Anna, the girl, achieves a 
great personal triumph. Her warmth of 
personality, natural charm and real acting 
ability combine. to make hers, one of the 
most satisfying performances now in the 
West End. Her love scene with Rudolf, 
which latter role is most sensitively played 
by Earle Hyman, achieves artistic perfection 
and is moving in the extreme. Of the rest 
of the company, all of whom are worthy of 
great praise, Frederick O’ Neal stands out as 
the blustering and bombastic Frank, and 
Frank Silvera brings a kind of revolting 
pathos to Joe, Anna’s drunken father. 

What, however, will not fade from the 
memory is the outstanding vitality of the 
company. There are no half measures. 
Whether it be a fight scene or a display of 
crude wordliness or a moment of tenderness 
the colours are given full value. London is 
moved as she was at the same theatre by 
Porgy many years ago. FE.S. 


“ Smith” 


NE feels pleasantly smug to-day, hearing 

austerity preached to a perverse genera- 
tion of 1909, who preferred idleness to in- 
dustry and put bridge before babies. On 
the stage Mr. Somerset Maugham’s people 
bring echoes of Wilde in certain facets of 
character, certain tendencies of epigram. It 
is more strange to reflect that these people 
are the stock of Evelyn Waugh’s seedlings. 
Given a barren and artificially elevated 
society, it is good that somebody should 
intrude and affirm the prime importance of 
fundamental things, but what a bore. Only 
a bore, with a bore’s presumption, would 
address himself to the task. 

Mr. Maugham avoids this danger by 
employing his friend the hammered stock- 
broker, in this case turned colonial farmer, 
and by loading the dice against his preachees 
he enables him to get by with his homilies. 
But it always sounds unrealistic to hear a 
man wax lyrical about babies. Babies are 
a necessity to the race. They give women 
first importance. To men, they are a satis- 
faction on the ideal plane. Actually; they 
are a perpetual nuisance and they create 
an atmosphere of squalor which only unre- 
mittingly attention and above average 
means can dispel. 

Smith, the parlourmaid, 


looks as if she 
knows this. 


As for Tom Freeman, the 


earnest colonial, who proposes a rather pro- 
saic marriage of conviction with her, he 
must take the natural consequences. The 
acting of Smith by Julia Lang is the best 
feature of a production that does not quite 
achieve all that the play needs and deserves. 
H.G.M. 


“The Wild Duck” 


UNABLE to agree with Mr. Lance Sieve- 


; king on some character interpretations 
in his new version of Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, 
the management are using the well-known 
translation by F. Farquharson Sharp. It is 
a good play to fail in. So much personal 
history and semi-revealed character belong 
to Ibsen’s people that it is difficult for actors 
to expand sufficiently to fill them out. 
Nevertheless, they may give an incomplete 
sketch of'a character and still appear twice 
as big and twice as vital as they would ina 
fully realised character in most plays. 
Failure is relative. It is better to fail in 
The Wild Duck than succeed in a mean and 
meaningless affair of two dimensions. I 
would gladly return to the Torch and see 
the company repeat their performance. Too 
seldom do we get an opportunity to see this 
wonderful play. 

Of the acting, Chris Castor is very 
natural as Gina; and Henryetta Edwards is 
consistently appealing in the difficult part 
of Hedvig. Reece Pemberton’s decor is in- 
genious and imaginative, especially in its 
indication of the abode of the Wild Duck. 

H.G.M. 


*“ Ruth Draper” 


LONDON has the privilege once again of a 
visit from this unique artiste. Surely no 
other actress of the past or present could 
entertain an audience so completely with 
such effortless modesty quite by herself and 
with the bare minimum of props. Miss 
Draper must, we feel, actually see all these 
enchanting characters with which she 
peoples the stage, else how could her timing 
be so perfect and how comes it that we lesser 
breed in the audience are constantly aware 
of their presence. These miracles are more 
apparent than ever in the intimate warmth 
of the little Criterion Theatre. The reper- 
toire includes a number of her well-known 
sketches with backgrounds of many nation- 
alities, and that she is giving no less than 
22 separate items during her present season 
of four weeks of matinee and evening per- 
formances is some evidence of her amazing 
memory and incredible versatility. FS. 


“The Little Dry Thorn” 


ORDON DAVIOT’S dramatisation of the 
Abraham and Sarah legend is a work of 
great simplicity and beauty finely acted by 
the small cast, in spacious and colourful set- 
tings that nobly convey a great civilisation 
of long ages ago. 


Angela Baddeley as Sarah reaches the 


heights of great acting and invests Abra- 
ham’s loyal and loving wife with a rich 
humanity. Richard Ainley’s Abraham is 
dignified and imposing and how one is 
reminded of his famous father in the rich- 
ness of his voice. The other characters are 
all made to live as much by the natural sim- 
plicity of the author’s dialogue as by the 
sincere rendering of the actors concerned. 
Robert Flemyng has produced the play with 
real appreciation of its underlying meaning 
and as mentioned before the rich settings 
and costumes by W. Stanley Moore are an 
integral aspect of an unexpectedly moving 
play. FS. 


OPERA 


“Faust” (Sadler's Wells Theatre) 


GREAT pains have clearly been taken in 

‘this production to bring out the spiritual 
and tragic qualities of Goethe’s drama which 
Gounod’s largely sentimental approach fails 
to realise. The presentation abounds in 
striking ‘lighting effects, with the face of 
Mephistopheles often a glimmering mask in 
the gloom, and a final shining cross which, 
however inadequate to the greatness of the 
theme, neatly rounds off the rather uncom- 
fortable religiosity. The Walpurgis Night 
ballet, danced most imaginatively in semi- 
darkness, also heightens the dramatic signi- 
ficance. Unfortunately, this addition seems 
to have been made at the cost of cuts in 
the music. Some of it can no doubt be 


Larry (Liam Redmond) invites the young widow 
(Sheila Manahan) into his house. <A scene from 
Donagh MacDonagh’s Irish comedy-melodrama, 
Happy as Larry, which moves to the Criterion on 
16th December following its successful run at the 
Mercury Theatre. 
(Picture by Lionel litzgeiald) 


spared, but surely not the impressive Intro- 
duction, which sets the mood more pro- 
foundly than most of the later pages of the 
score. The best singing and acting ‘comes 
from Howell Glynne, as Mephistopheles. 
Although in make-up he looks less like the 
incarnation of evil than a dyspeptic bishop, 
his diction is admirable and his low notes 
have a truly Stygian ring. James Johnston 
is best in the lyrical moments as Faust, 
though he ‘compromises with a falsetto high 
C in “ All Hail, Thou Dwelling.’’ Marion 
Lowe hardly suggests. the innocent village 
girl, and her voice lacks power. A.M 


“Don Giovanni” (Cambridge) 


Tre new production of Don Giovanm by 
the new London Opera Company at the 
Cambridge has much to please the eye and 
still more to enchant the ear. In general the 
spectacular in staging has been avoided, and 
the simplest means are used as a concession 
to realism. The comedy and lighthearted- 
ness thus come out better than the eeriness 
of the statue scenes. The colossal ‘figure is 
impressive enough standing in the back- 
ground, but its inability to move more than 
a hand robs the supper scene of some of the 
macabre atmosphere of ghostly pursuit. 
The singing, in its spontaneity and clarity, 
is a delight. Italo Tajo revels in the impu- 
dence and servility of Leporello. and is the 
outstanding figure on the stage. He sings 
with remarkable purity and power and his 
every gesture and movement has artistic 


Joan Sterndale Bennett and Denis Martin as they 
appeared when Late Joys celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary at the Players’ Theatre in October. On 9th 
December the Players’ Theatre is presenting a 
modern revue entitled Players Please. 


(Picture by Maurice Ambler) 


purpose. Franca Sacchi’s Donna Elvira is 


also memorable, her tone-production being 
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effortless and her phrasing having a fine 
polish. The American newcomer, Rachele 
Ravina, sings well as Donna Anna, though 
with one eye carefully on the conductor she 
has less time for acting. The English mem- 
bers of the company show themselves well 
at home with the rapid Italian recitative, 
and their individual performances — Bruce 
Boyce, a tall Don Giovanni, suavely stroll- 
ing rather than passionately afire; Murray 
Dickie, a slim, dignified Don Ottavio with a 
silken voice; and: Ian Wallace, a_ stolid 
Masetto—contribute much to the evening’s 
liveliness and beauty. A.M. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


ILTON Edwards and Michael MacLiam- 

moir are presenting ‘a season of their 
Dublin Gate Theatre Company’s plays at the 
Embassy. The first was a revival of Bernard 
Shaw’s John Bull’s Other Island, which 
opened on 2nd December. Denis Johnston’s 
The Old Lady Says “‘No’’! follows on 9th 
December, and Mr: MacLiammoir’s Where 
Stars Walk, on 16th December. 


* * * 


On 2nd December at the Apollo Theatre, 
Linnit & Dunfee Ltd. presented Basil Rad- 
ford, Marion Spencer and Wyndham Goldie 
in The Blind Goddess, by Patrick Hastings. 

* * 


* 


Under the patronage of HRH Princess 
Alice of Athlone, Ruth Draper is to give a 
special matinee at the Criterion Theatre on 
Sunday 7th December in aid of the High- 
way Clubs Inc. Her programme, consisting 
of ‘“‘Opening a Bazaar,’’ ‘‘The Italian Les- 
son,’’ ‘“‘Vive La France 1940,’’ ‘‘Three 
Generations in a Municipal Court,”’ 
““Glasses’’ and “‘In a Church in Italy,’’ isa 
combination of items she has never before 
given in one performance. 


* * * 


On the same Sunday the first of the third 
series of poetry recitals’ organised by Laurier 
Lister will be presented by The Company of 
Four at the Lyric, Hammersmith. An an- 
thology entitled ‘‘ The Four Elements,’’ 
arranged by Patrick Dickinson, will be read 
by Rosamund John, Felix Aylmer and Cecil 
Trouncer. 


* * 


Noel Coward’s Peace In Our Time will be 
withdrawn from the Aldwych Theatre on 
13th December to make way for Norris 
Houghton’s production of Macbeth, which, 
with Michael Redgrave, Ena Burrill, Michael 
Goodliffe, Clement McCallin and Elizabeth 
Kentish heading the cast, opens on 18th 
December. Peace In Our Time is to be pre- 
sented on Broadway early in the New Year 
with the principal members of the London 
Company 

(Continued on page 40) 
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mMue first night of Finian’s Rainbow at the 

Palace was an historic occasion. Every. 
one agreed that this latest musical importa- 
tion from Broadway was not quite in the 
same street as Oklahoma! or Annie Get Your 
Gun. But the first night made history, for 
all that. It proved conclusively that a 
chorus can genuinely steal a show. The 
loudest cheers at curtain-fall were un- 
doubtedly for the dancing boys and girls 
who brought infinite colour and movement 
to this strange tale of fantasy in the myth- 
ical state of Missitucky. Those nine boys 
and nine girls were indisputably the heroes 
and heroines of the occasion. 


* * * 


Beryl Kaye, who dances her way through 
the show as a deaf and dumb girl, might De 
regarded as the: high priestess of this new 
type of chorus. The first night audience 
placed her a close second to the chorus when 
they gave their verdict. Usually the princi- 
pal dancer of a big musical sits in her dress- 
ing room best part of the evening, only 
emerging when the show is held up to give 
way to the ballet, which is invariably a 
dancing interlude, having nothing to do 
with the structure of the plot. But not in 


‘Finian’s Rainbow. Here again, this strangely 


“different musical,’’ as the programme 
styled it, provided the principal dancer with 
a wordless character part. As Susan the 
Silent, Beryl Kaye found herself with a role 
unique in dance annals. She was as much 
part of the plot as Beryl Seton, the heroine, 


but expressed herself in picturesque mime 


instead of colourful lyrics. 


* * * 


No one was quicker to appreciate the 
chorus triumph on the first night than Miss 
Kaye, who rushed to congratulate Michael 
Kidd, the American dancer responsible for 
the choreography. ‘‘ Michael pinned all his 
faith on our English dancers,’’ she said, 
“and they proved that when given stimulat- 
ing and imaginative direction, they can rise 
to the occasion as well as any other dancers 
in the world. They can meet the Americans 


- on their own ground and hold their own. 


“Michael Kidd treats each boy and girl as 
small part players in the show, which is 
what they are. They are woven into the 
texture of the story and are no longer simply 
decorative background. Each dancer is an 
individual personality vital to the show as 
a whole. 

“They were not chosen to comply with 
certain height regulations. The result was 
an interesting group of white and Negro 
types, ranging from middle-aged folk to 
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BERYL KAYE 


as she appears in Finian’s Rainbow in the role of 

Susan the Silent, the little deaf and dumb girl who 

because she cannot speak communicates with her 
friends by dancing. 


(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 


young children. Clad in individual costumes, 
they brought all the colour of the Planta- 
tion into the show and looked far more ‘ in 
the picture’ than the average chorus per- 
sonnel in a musical. 

““The most difficult aspect of my own 
part was avoiding reaction to lines spoken 
by other characters, as I was cast for a deaf 
and dumb girl. I always had to remember 
that I was living in a world of silence, only 
understanding other people by flashes of 
intuition. 


* * * 


‘These first dances for a musical show 
devised by Michael Kidd should go far to- 
wards making future shows less ‘hackneyed,’ 
by carrying them further away from the 
operatic convention. He groups the singing 
and dancing chorus together, so that one can 
hardly distinguish one from the other, and 
the result is a crowded stage, bustling with 
colour and movement as memorable as some 
of the most spectacular productions of the 
legitimate theatre.’’ 


‘The Christmas Shows 


“Cinderella” 

At the time of going to press it is 
announced that there will be two panto- 
mimes in the West End. At the London 
Casino, Emile Littler will present Cinderella 
for a season of nine weeks commencing on 
Saturday;»December 20th. Performances will 
be twice daily at 2.30 and 6.30. Arthur 
Askey will be seen in his favourite panto- 
mime role as. Buttons, and Carole Lynne 
will appear as Cinderella. The Prince Charm- 
ing will be Eve Lister and the Ugly Sisters 
‘will be played- by Ben Wrigley and Henry 
Lytton. The Chevalier Brothers, Dick 
Thorpe and Anna Claire are also in the cast 
with Edna Squire-Brown, speciality dancer, 
and the’ Terry Children and the Tiller Girls. 


“Babes in the Wood” 


The other pantomime will be Babes in the 
Wood at Princes Theatre, which is being 
presented by Bertram Montague. Babes in 
the Wood opens on Christmas Eve and the 
cast will include Eddie Gray, Jill Manners, 
George Gee, Betty Jumel, Charles Cameron, 
Buster Shaver and Company, Papino’s -Cir- 
cus, and Eugene’s Flying Ballet. ° H 


“Peter Pan,” “The Wizard of Oz” and 
“Just William the Second” 


Other Christmas attractions will include 
Peter Pan at the Scala with Phyllis Calvert 
in the title role, an entirely new version of 
The Wizard of Oz which Gordon Stewart is 
presenting at the Strand Theatre, Just Wil- 
liam the Second, a brand new play based on 
Richmal Crompton’s famous character, will 
be given for a special Christmas matinee 
season at the Palladium at 2.30 daily, com- 
mencing Boxing Day. The actual radio cast 
of this famous series will be appearing at the 
Palladium with Julian Denham as William. 


“Where the Rainbow Ends” 
Another old favourite of the children will 
be Where the Rainbow Ends, not seen in 


London for the past few years. This produc- 


tion will be presented at Kilburn Empire. 


“The Sleeping Beauty” 

There is also, of course, the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company’s The Sleeping Beauty, 
which will be running at the Opera House, 
Covent Garden, for a season commencing 
29th December. 


Pantomimes at Cinemas 

New ground will be broken this year when 
pantomimes will be running during the 
Christmas season at a number of London’s 
inner suburbs big cinemas. 


(Sco GAEL. 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 
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Sly : Madam, undress you, and come now to bed. 


An amusing moment at the beginning-of the play. The group includes Rosalind Atkinson as the Hostess 
Bernard Miles as Christopher Sly, John Garley as the Page and Robert Perceval as a Nobleman. ; 


THE OLD VIC 
THEATRE COMPANY 


in 


a The Tam Ing 
‘of the 


Shrew 4 


e@ HE Old Vic Theatre Com- 

pany’s new season at the 
New Theatre opened on 4th Nov- 
ember with a rollicking production 
of Shakespeare’s comedy. The 
Same astonishing speed _ that 
Marked the production of The 
Alchemist has been used once again 
by John Burrell, undoubtedly one 
of the most brilliant producers of 
our day. The result is a colourful 
Quick-witted ‘““crazy gang”’ 
comedy that the great William 
would have been proud to own, 
and the present company, with its 
talented newcomers, lives up in 
every way to the high standard set 
in previous seasons. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


WE 
RPA OT 


Lucentio : Tranio, at once uncase thee; take my coloured hat and 
cloak. 
Master and man change identities. (Peter Copley as Tranio and 
George Rose as Lucentio.) 
13 


O then, belike, you fancy riches more; you 
have Gremio to keep you fair. 
Katharina, the shrew, with her sister, Bianca. 
(Renee Asherson as Bianca and Patricia Burke as 
Katharina.) 


(Below) : 
Petruchio : I see you do not wish to part with her; or else 
you like not of my company 

Petruchio, hearing that Katharina is an unmanage- 
able shrew, is determined to tame and wed her. 
He lays his suit before Katharina’s father, Bap- 
tista, a rich gentleman of Padua, who is only too 
eager to be rid of his tempestuous daughter. 


(Mark Dignam as Baptista, and, extreme left, Cecil 

Winter as Gremio, suitor to Bianca. Extreme 

nght, Frank Duncan as Biondello, servant to 
Lucentio.) 


Petruchio: Antonio, my 
father, is deceas’d. 


Petruchio, a gentleman 0; 
Verona, comes to Padué 
with his servant, Grumio}) 
GE tou) ea reiy 
Andrews as_ Hortensio} 
Trevor Howard as Petru 
chio and George Relph a 

Grumio. 


Baptista: Why, then thou 
canst not break her to the 
lute? 


Hortensio: Why no; for she 
xath broke the lute to me. 


Baptista will not allow 
his younger daughter to 
marry until Katharina 
has found a _ husband. 
Hortensio, disguised as a 
music master in order 
surreptitiously to woo 
Bianca, receives rough 
treatment at the hands of 
Katharina. 


(Left) : 
Katharina; Asses are made to bear, and so are you. 


The taming of Katharina begins, a task which 
Petruchio finds much to his liking. 


(Below) : 
Bianca : O fie! the treble jars. 


Lucentio, now disguised as a tutor, proceeds to 

court Bianca under cover of a Latin lesson, though 

the presence of his rival, Hortensio, proves embar- 

rassing. Bianca greatly enjoys the discomfiture of 
both suitors. 


Katharina : Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner; I see a woman may be made a fool 
if she had not a spirit to resist. 


Petruchio wins his bride and after a noisy wedding ceremony insists on leaving 
Padua forthwith. Katharina protests, but all in vain. 


The riotous end of Act I. Much to the delight of Christopher Sly and other members of the | 
audience ensconced on the stage, Petruchio carries off his unwilling bride.amidst a scene 
of confusion. 
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Petruchio : ’Tis burnt; 
and so is all the 
meat. 


Arrived at Petru- 
chio’s country 
house after a jour- 
ney guaranteed to 
give Katharina 
every discomfort, 
Petruchio sees to it 
that his famished 
wife gets not a bite 
to eat. Katharina’s 
fiery spirit begins 
to wilt. (David 
Kentish as Natha- 
niel, and Aubrey 
RichardsasCurtis.) 


Tranio : Sir, this is the 
gentleman I told you 
of: I pray you, 
stand good father to 
me now. 

Tranio, disguised 

as Lucentio, pro- 

duces a bogus 
father to help for- 
ward his master’s 
suit for the hand of 

Bianca. (Left: Mi- 

chael Raghan as 

the Pedant.) 


Petruchio: Is not this 
well? Come, my 
sweet Kate; Better 
once than never, for 
never too late. 

When Petruchio 

and his bride re- 

turn to Padua the 
process of taming 
is complete and 

Katharina has be- 

come a_ virtuous 

and obedient wife. 
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Katharina: I am asham’d that 
women are so simple 


To offer war where they should 
kneel for peace, 
Or seek for rule, supremacy and 


When th are bound to serve, 
love and o 


When, during the revels that 
end the play, a bet is laid about 
the obedience of wives, to 
everyone's amazement only 
Katharina comes when sent for 
by her husband. While Petru- 
chio gloats over this final 
triumph, Katharina extols the 
virtues of wifely submission to 
the ladies present. (Right, 
centre: Penelope Munday as the 
widow. Left, centre: Kenneth 
Edwards as Vincentio.) 


Petruchio: Why, there’s a wench! 
Come on, and kiss me, Kate. 
The closing moments of the 
play. 


Angus McBean 


Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet 


(Above): Three scenes from the delight- 
ful Valse Nobles et Sentimentales, the 
first ballet that Frederick Ashton ha 
specially contributed to the repert 
the young company at the Wells. 


(Centre) : ne Heaton (left), and Donald 
Britton, Elaine Fifield and Maryon Lane. 


(Right): Elaine Fifield and Michael 
Boulton in Tritsch-Tratsch, the gay new 
ballet by John Cranko to Johann Strauss 
musi Elaine Fifield, a most promising 
newcomer, will have the leading role in 
the revival of Les Rendezvous on Boxing 
Day, and will take over a number of 
Année Heaton’s roles when the latter 
moves to Covent Garden in the New 
Year. Donald Britton also goes to the 
Opera House at the same time, when his 
roles at the Wells will be danced by 
Michael Boulton. 


. 
c 


Gordon Anthony 


Richardby 


OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN 


“Giselle” 


@ The new ballet season at Covent Garden | 

opened with Giselle in its new setting by 
James Bailey, as first presented last season. 
On the opening night, on 12th November, 
the part of Albrecht was danced by Michael 
Somes. 


(Left): Margot Fonteyn as Giselle and Alexis 
Rassine as Albrecht in the opening scene. 


(Below): Two further scenes from the first act 
before and after Giselle’s madness. 


Margot Fonteyn as the spirit Giselle rising Albrecht and Giselle in the beautiful Second 
from her grave. Act pas-de-deux. 


@ The critics agreed that Margot Fonteyn had never danced more brilliantly than she 

d on 12th November, her first appearance with the company after her recent illness. 
Her performance in this exacting role confirmed us in our opinion that we are not likely to 
see a more effortless and moving interpretation. Miss Fonteyn’s Giselle is in the classic 
tradition of the greatest dancers of the past. 


Giselle was performed on two occasions only at the opening of the season and will not 
be given again until the New Year, when it is understood that Robert Helpmann will partner 
Margot Fonteyn. Meantime, Checkmate was revived on 18th November, and Massine’s 
Mam’ zelle Angot received its first performance on 26th November. On 16th December 
Robert Helpmann will appear in a revival of his Adam Zero. The Sleeping Beauty is the 
Christmas attraction, commencing on 29th December. 


A moving moment towards the end of Giselle. 


baron 


Lady Lister (Marjorie Fielding): You see, there’s going to be a change. I knew it, Joe. How horrid 
people are. Poor Mrs. Churchill! 


The Earl and Countess of Lister listen in to the 1945 General Election results in the sitting 
room of Lister Castle. (A. E. Matthews as the Earl of Lister.) 


ce 8 HIS delightful comedy has settled down to a 
solid success at the Vaudeville. W. Douglas 
e? Home, the author, also wrote Now Barabbas, which had 


a considerable run at the same theatre, and his versati- 
lity and dramatic skill could not be in doubt when one 


remembers the tense and moving drama of his first play 
° and the light-hearted near-satire of The Chiltern 
l te rn Hundreds. 


The play is set in the ancestral home of Lord Lister, 
one of those undaunted, if financially depressed, English 


>» aristocrats, whose way of life has undergone many 
changes in this democratic age. A. E. Matthews as the 
un re S Earl of Lister, absent-minded, imperturbable and withal 


very lovable, gives one of the most brilliant perform- 
ances of his long and distinguished career, and is sup- 
ported by a clever company who extract every ounce 


AT of amusement from the play’s many humorous 
situations. 

THE The Chiltern Hundreds, as its title conveys, has a poli- 

tical flavour and tells how the Earl’s son, Lord Pym, a 

VAUDEVILLE Conservative candidate, who loses to his Labour oppo- 


nent at the General Election, stands again at the ensuing 
by-election, this time as a Labour man, while the family 
butler, die-hard of the old school, opposes his young 


: master in the Tory cause. These odd happenings are 

PICTURES BY watched over by Lord Pym’s American fiancée, who 

DENIS DE MARNEY eS the present-day English outlook confusing, to say 
e least. 
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Lord Lister: You wouldn’t have dressed like that if my father had been alive—pretty legs or no pretiy 
legs. Would have tickled you up with a riding crop, and the prettier your legs the more he would 
have tickled. 


Lord Lister has a few good-tempered sly digs at June’ Farrell, his future daughter-in-law. 
June is a modern-minded American girl from the American Embassy, daughter of a wealthy 
self-made man. (The part of June Farrell is now played by Joan Winmill.) 


UA Sri RSSoyassyp 


ad Lister: Hi, Bee- 
am, halt! You 
‘cross that sky-line 
by the sofa and I'll 
you on the 

spo Get on your 
knees, man. Crawl. 


An amusing mo- 
ment when his 
Lordship is taking 
a few  potshots 
from the window 
at a rabbit in the 
grounds. Beecham, 
the family butler 
(Michael Shepley), 
impeccable always, 
instantly obeys his 
master’s command. 


Lady Lister: Thank you, Beecham. Will you post June: Hell, Tony. This is 1945! You've got to | 
these, please. No, just the one with MP on the roll your sleeves right up—and make a pile of 
end. dough. | 


Lady Lister sends a letter to the newly June tries to instil a little American pep into 


elected Labour MP asking him to pay a _ her fiancé after his crushing defeat at the 
social visit. Election. (Peter Coke as Lord Pym.) 


Lord Lister: Dashed good book in the 
scullery. She never knew what hit her. 
Wonder whose it is? 


Bessie: It’s mine, my Lord. 


The domestic staff at Lister Castle | 
is reduced to a minimum and the 
Earl is very familiar with the lay- 
out of the kitchen and its contents. 
Bessie, the new maid (Diane Hart), 
~“s getting used to her master’s 
eccentric ways. Being a young 
lady of ambition she has as yet 
given no encouragement to the 
dignified advances made. by 
Beecham, the butler. 
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Lord Lister: My dear fellow, 
what’s up? You’re looking 
at me — like a_ bank 
manager. 


Lord Lister, as Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the County 
entertains the new La- 
bour MP. Later a new 
twist is given to the pro- 
ceedings when the PM 
himself rings up and 
offers Mr. Cleghorn a 
peerage. (Tom Macaulay 
as Cleghorn.) 


Lord Lister: You tax me 19 
shillings in the pound— 
and more—and then expect 
me to keep up a place like 
Blenheim, Fontainebleu and 
Versailles all rolled into one. 


The new MP, soon to be 
a fellow Peer of the Earl, 
is entertained to dinner. 
Lady Caroline, the Earl’s 
sister (Edith Saville, 
right) finds Mr. Cleghorn 
an amusing companion. 


Tony: How sweet and sen- 
sible you are. A cottage and 
some flowers is all one 
wants. Except, of course, 
a wife. 

Young Lord Pym, whose 

engagement to June has 

foundered since the result 
of the Election was 
known, suddenly finds 

Bessie irresistible and on 

the rebound becomes en- 

gaged to her, an honour 

that is bound to flatter a 

girl of such humble be- 

ginnings. 


ip is perhaps a trifle imma- 
001 system in yogue in this 
a tendency towards prolonging 
adolescence into early manhood, miss. 


June seeks solace from the butler, who per- 
fectly understands the situation and later 
these two indulge in a little intrigue. 


Tony (off stage): BEECHAM! 

Beecham: Coming, Pym. 

June’s plot is out and when Lord Pym 
decides to stand at the by-election as a 
Labour candidate, Beecham leaves thé’ castle 
in the company of his young master-to hand 
in his nomination as the new Conservative 

candidate. 


Lord Lister: I’m Lister. How do -you 
do? I hope you'll come and stay with 
us as soon as you can get away— 


The Earl receives the news of his 

son’s engagement to Bessie with 

equanimity and graciousness, even 

if the situation is somewhat com- 
plicated all round. 


Bessie: I can tell you 
it’s—it’s no fun 
staying here. 

Lord Lister: By Jove, 


you've said a mouth- 
ful there. 


Bessie soon dis- 
covers that life on 
- the social heights 
is not everything 
to be desired and 
finds a ready sym- 
pathiser in Lord 
Lister. 


Beecham: Will you take this luckless creature to Beecham: To apply for the Chiltern Hundreds is 
the larder, love? é the only means whereby a sitting member may 
: : resign his seat—a Parliamentary privilege of 
Beecham 28 me tuenied at the by-election, but which far too few MPs avail themselves. 
like Bessie begins to realise that his former 
life is infinitely more to be desired than Beecham informs the press of his intention 
political fame. Bessie, this time, needs no to resign his seat. The closing moments of 
encouragement to fall into his arms. the play. 


- 
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Alfredo Valente 


Judith Anderson in John Gielgud’s production of Medea, adapted from Euripides by Robinson Jeffers, |} 


es 


BY OUR AMERICAN (CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


N opening night Robinson Jeffers’ free 

adaptation of Euripides’ Medea as pro- 
duced by Robert Whitehead and Oliver Rea 
earned thirteen curtain calls and an ovation 
for Judith Anderson for her performance in 
the title role which is reported to have given 
the old National Theatre a bad case of 
delirium tremens. 

We saw the play on second night and 
remained strangely unmoved by almost all of 
it. Miss Anderson, who we have long con- 
sidered one of the three top American 
actresses, tore into her savage role of the 
woman scorned and consumed with hate, 
with immense physical energy that saw her 
outwardly become the barbarian princess of 
animal instinct, guile, and heroic strength, 
but her great, burning passion seemed to us 
to be largely simulated. During intermission 
we sounded out two of our colleagues for 
their reaction and they rather reluctantly 
agreed they felt much the same way. Thus 
reassured, we attributed our disappointment 
to the usual second night ‘“‘let down’’ and 
started formulating plans to catch the play 
some later night. 

The second act was better, for you cannot 
help but sit up and shiver with terror as 
Medea’s loathing of Jason becomes so over- 
whelming that she decides to hit him where 
it will hurt most and so kills her two beloved 
children. But still not enough to make a 
play, we thought. The curtain came down 


: | 
which our correspondent reviews this month. F | 
| 


on an effective picture of Medea slipping out} 
the side entrance of her house to meet 
Aegeus, who is to take her to Athens, with» 
her two dead children clutched to her bod 
—and we started to slip up the aisle towards) 
‘the cool night air when we received the} 
shock of our theatregoing experience. We 
expected the play to receive a nice round off 
applause but were totally unprepared to see 
the audience stand up almost to a man to 
shout bravo and shake the poor theatre with 
more thunderous applause. Finally, the: 
house lights went on, but the audience went 
right on cheering until the curtain went up 
again, and we’ve forgotten the last time we 
saw that happen. The obvious conclusion 
of course, is that carping reviewers like our+ 
selves and the three New York newspaper 
critics who share our point of view, don’t 
know what we’re talking about; that the 
audience is the final judge and there’s na 
doubt about it — they were bowled over 
But then again, wasn’t Euripides always 
more popular with the populace than wit 
the critics? | 
Co-starring with Miss Anderson, although 
their parts are infinitesmal by comparison 
are Florence Reed as Medea’s faithful nurse¢ 
and John Gielgud as Jason. It was Miss 
Anderson who persuaded Mr. Gielgud td 
take this role when no suitable actor could 
be found, more or less as a friendly recipro 
(Continued on page 32) 
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me magnetism of Old Vic productions 
does not lie entirely in the star perform- 
ances of Olivier as Oedipus, Richardson as 
_ Falstaff or Guinness as Richard II. Because 
_ every part is played by a true artist, even 
the less spectacular interpretations give 
_ equal pleasure to connoisseurs of acting. One 
of the pillars upon which the artistic 
_ strength of the company is built, is Harry 
_ Andrews, a worthy trouper who brings dis- 
tinction and quality to every part that 
comes his way. Last season his impressive 
Bolingbroke in Richard II towered to the 
height of greatness. This.season his Horten- 
‘sio in The Taming of the Shrew provides a 
_ carefree study in light comedy, as well as 
being living proof, if any were needed, that 
acting is a creative art. By inspired and res- 
trained use of gesture and facial expression 
he builds a memorable character out of the 
4 most slender verbal material. The company 
is fortunate in having enlisted the services 
of so sincere and sensitive an artist. On the 
_ other hand, he does not need to be reminded 
_ of the benefit derived from playing under so 
’ me menished a banner as that of the Old 
Vic. 
_ There is an ever present. quality of fresh- 
_ ness about the work of Harry Andrews, per- 
haps due to the fact that he has experienced 
only one long run in his life, the eight 
months he played Horatio to Gielgud’s Ham- 
let in America. Apart from that, most of his 
_ career has been devoted to repertory, in the 
_best sense of that over-familiar theatrical 
expression. He started his career at the 
" Liverpool ““Rep,’’ as a colleague of Ena 
Burrill, Marjorie Fielding, Wyndham Goldie 
and Robert Flemyng. Twelve years ago he 
made his first appearance in London at the 
St. James’s in Keith Winter’s Worse Things 
Happen at Sea, with Yvonne Arnaud and 
Frank Lawton. Curiously enough, Ena Bur- 
rill and Robert Flemyng were in the same 
cast. During that historic production of 
Romeo and Juliet at the New, when Gielgud 
and Olivier interchanged the parts of Romeo 
and Mercutio, young Andrews joined the 
cast as Tybalt, and later, at Olivier’s sug- 
gestion, played Horatio when Gielgud took 
his production of Hamlet to Broadway. 
The name of Harry Andrews figured fre- 
quently in that fine repertory season which 
Gielgud gave at the Queen’s and the Globe. 
_He played Demetrius in the glittering Guth- 
tie production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream at the Old Vic, when Helpmann 
appeared as Oberon, to the Titania of 
Dorothy Hyson and the Puck of John Mills. 
His last part before the war was Laertes in 
Gielgud’s Hamlet, which brought down the 
final curtain at the Lyceum and was later 
performed in the courtyard of Elsinore 


*% 
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Under the Old Vie Banner 


by ERIC JOHNS 


HARRY ANDREWS 


as Bolingbroke in Richard II, which, with Alec 
Guinness again in the title role, has been revived 
in the current season at the New Theatre. 
(Picture by John Vickers) 


Castle, Denmark. After six years in khaki 
this young actor was invited by Olivier and 
Richardson to re-join the Old Vic, taking 
over parts previously played by George 
Curzon. It was a happy reunion on both 
sides of the curtain, and after his success as 
Bolingbroke last season, his Warwick in 
Saint Joan is eagerly awaited by playgoers 
who recognise genuine acting when they 
SeQut: 

‘“No actor could hope for more favour- 
able working conditions than he finds in the 
Old Vic company,’’ said Harry Andrews 
when recently stressing the artistic value of 
the repertory system. ‘‘ Naturally, he has 
to work harder in a company which presents 
a repertory of plays than he does in a long 
run, but it is a far more stimulating experi- 
ence. He escapes the drudgery of playing 
the same part night after night for a couple 
of years, when even the most enthusiastic 
actor suffers periods of staleness. 

‘* During an Old Vic season an artist may 
be cast in each of four different plays, pre- 
sented in nightly repertory. The most 
difficult aspect of such a task is at rehear- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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cal gesture for her supporting performance 
as the Queen to his American Hamlet ten 
years ago. Quite obviously Miss Anderson 
got the better of the deal, for the Queen 
is eminently actable, while Jason is a chore 
to tax any actor. He is an ambitious man, 
but more logical than emotional, and 
sounds for the most part like an up-and- 
coming real estate salesman. To Mr. Giel- 
gud’s credit, however, let it be said, that 
in spite of the fact his lyric voice is too light 
for Jason, particularly since both Miss 
Anderson and Miss Reed are deep-throaty 
actresses, he was the only one on stage who 
captured the beauty of Mr. Jeffers’ verse. 

Mr. Gielgud also directed Mr. Jeffers’ 
sharp and lucid version of the ancient 
tragedy which is well suited for our day, 
albeit a bit over-long and occasionally 
clichéed, to win such adjectives as ‘‘unhack- 
neyed,’’’ “‘crisp,’’ ‘‘exciting,’’ from those 
that liked the play, and a corresponding 
reversal of those adjectives from those that 
did not. 

The settings by Ben Edwards were 
curiously at odds with the script, for Jason 
keeps reminding Medea how happy she 
should be to be living in civilised Corinth, 
the land of sunshine and marble houses, 
while Mr. Edwards has her housed in a cold, 
dark, stone crypt where the skies are per- 
petually overcast. Either Jason was a liar 
or Medea was living in the wrong side of 
town on an off day in Corinth. 

' The first unanimous and enthusiastic press 
of the season went to Maurice Evans’ per- 
fectly delightful production of Man And 


(Left) : x 

Maurice Evans as John Tanner and Frances 
Rowe as Ann Whitefield in Mr. Evans’ pro- 
duction of G. B. Shaw’s Man and Superman. 


Superman, making George Bernard Shaw tha} 
current box office champion in the poet 
play division and undoubtedly very happy 
Fifteen per cent. of a weekly gross of $31,506) 
is a beautiful figure even though that’s all if 
remains after taxes are deducted. | 
Mr. Shaw’s comedy of girl chasing bo 
under‘ the irresistible influence of the “‘lifé 
force’ until she gets him, remains fresh an¢ 
amusing with hardly a speck of dust on if 
after 43 years. And while the Broadwa 
audience might not know a thing abou 
Shaw’s philosophy, they immediatel 
spotted the “‘life force’’ to, mean sex -an¢ 
proceeded to laugh in all the proper place} 
proving that Man And Superman is basically 
a superb farce. | 
This is the first production of the play 
New York has seen in about 30 years, bul 
we have witnessed other productions b | 
various companies in England in our yea | 
over there, and we can unequivocally stati 
that Mr. Evans’ is the best. It is the wit} 
tiest, clearest, most bubbling, and for a 
the talk in the script, never lags for 
moment. This is due to Mr. Evans’ exper 
fluid direction and to his ingratiating per 
sonality and superb reading of John Tan 
ner’s complex lines. Frances Rowe, makin 
her American debut as Ann Whitefield, th 
superman of the piece, is in every way Mr 
Evans’ equal, and has been made most well] 
come over here; while Malcolm Keen head) 
a fine supporting cast in a perfect portrayal 
of Roebuck Ramsden, the epitome of pom) 
pous respectability. 
The Theatre Guild, H. M. Tennent Ltd) 
and John C. Wilson banded together ae {i 
i 


the name of Atlantis Productions to presen 
Terence Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy, win 
ner of last year’s Ellen Terry award. Th 
play has beén cordially received by press anq 
public alike and a pleasant run lies ahead 
for the superb cast of English players. 
The first act of The Winslow Boy was very 
highly regarded for its genuine emotion, bu 
most critics objected to the contrived pati 
tern of the second, the Times reviewer neatly 
summing it up by saying: ‘‘ It is disillu} 
sioning to discover that Mr. Rattigan is onl 
a practising playwright when the occasioy 
calls for an artist.’’ 
Of the original London cast, only Madge 
Compton as the mother and Michael Newe 
as the boy have made the crossing. How 
ever, the new cast headed by Alan Webb a 
the father, Valerie White as his daughter 
and Frank Allenby as the brilliant barrister| 
Sir Robert Morton, under Glen Byam Shaw’! 
direction, has received unalloyed accolade: 
—it being now generally conceded that < 
good English company achieves a degree o 
(Continued on page 34) 
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sal stage, when concentrating upon four 
different characterisations at the same time 
—each one being in the fluid state of crea- 
tion. Once they have been established and 
played in public they are relegated to their 
own water-tight compartments and present 
no further difficulty. The actor is then in 
much the same position as an opera singer 
who has studied Tristan, Siegfried and 
‘Lohengrin and sings them in a varying order 
of succession. One returns to Bolingbroke 
with renewed enthusiasm after playing 
- Hortensio. 
_. “An Old Vic artist gets a night off from 


time to time. He is not necessarily in every ° 


play. If he is not appearing in Richard II, 
for instance, he has a free evening whenever 
_the company play that pdrticular piece. It 
_means that he/can spend a quiet, night at 
_home or go to another theatre and see what 
i other artists aré doing. Short spells of free- 
dom mean much to an actor. He is able to 
“keep pace with the times and refresh his 
-ideas. Theatrically speaking, the actor in a 
successful West End run, with matinees on 
BWednesdays and Saturdays, lives the life 
_ of a hermit. Most other matinees in London 
fall on the same days, so he soon sees all 
possible plays, and when his own part begins 
to pall, he may feel that he is paying a 
tather heavy price for his own success. 
“‘Another advantage of the Old Vic lies in 
the choice of plays. The actor knows that 
he will not be called upon to appear in rub- 
_bish. He will only be seen in the classics or 
modern plays of quality. There is no ques- 
tion of having to bury his pride and play a 
part of which he is ashamed. There is an 
element of surprise, too, about the casting. 
One is usually engaged to play about three 
definitely ascribed parts at the beginning 
of the season. The later plays may not be 
chosen, so there is a certain amount of 
' excitement in wondering what they may 
hold. Nowhere outside the Old Vic can an 
actor hope to get the same experience of 
playing such a rich variety of parts in quick 
“succession, under first-rate directors. 
_ “Unlike the hurly burly of the weekly 


ad 


i 

repertory system, the Old Vic schedule gives 
the actor time to rehearse and think about 
his. part seriously. Leisured consideration 
is something unknown to the actor who is 
cast in a play which is rushed on to the stage 
by a commercial management after only 
three weeks’ rehearsal. Even more important 
is that family team spirit which exists in 
the Old Vic company. The artists know 
and trust each other. They all work to- 
gether as a team, with an unselfish spirit of 
give-and-take. The play comes first, with 
everyone striving for the common good and 
not self-glorification. 

“Tt is not good to be constantly under 
the direction of the same producer. A 
variety of directors work for the Old Vic, 
according to the choice of play, but they 
all have one quality in common. They know 
how to get the best out of their actors be- 
cause they take the trouble to become, 
acquainted with them personally as well as 
professionally. They know their strong 
points and their limitations. Consequently, 
they never make impossible demands. 

““An actor derives infinite benéfit from not 
always appearing before the same type of 
audience. Since re-joining the Old Vic, my 


- appearances have not been confined to Eng- 


land. We played for six weeks in New York; 
we took King Lear to Paris last year, and 
The Taming of the Shrew to Edinburgh and 
Brussels this year. 

“The varying types of enthusiastic res- 
ponse were most stimulating and illuminat- 
ing. The theatre seems to have good solid 
support, both here and abroad,’ but in this 
country I feel more might be done at 
matinee performances to interest schools. 
The children of to-day are going to be the 
playgoers of tomorrow, and the sooner they 
are brought into contact with the magic of 
the theatre the better. If they are capti- 
vated during their most impressionable years 
they will become life-long playgoers. It is 
up to organisations such as the Old Vic to 
kindle and maintain their enthusiasm, and 
to ensure that they never regret having 
adopted the gentle art of playgoing as a 
pastime.’’ 
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On no account miss. 


PITMAN, Parker Street - 


THE THEATRE 


The Tenth Edition of John Parker’s great reference work, published in July this year, was 
sold out even before publication, so great was the demand. All who were unable to obtain 
copies will welcome the reprint which is now available. 


C The Tenth Edition is the biggest, most comprehensive edition yet published. Every feature 
has been brought up to date. Over 3000 biographies, complete London playbills since 1939 
details of long runs, the invaluable Theatrical Calendar, genealogical trees—all the familiar 
features, and a new one, appear in the Tenth Edition. Sturdily bound in 

cloth with over 2000 pages of information, this is a book you should CO /= nee 
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Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 
perfection that American actors cannot 
equal. Even more interesting is the now 
apparent change of style in English acting | 
that has occurred during the war years. The 
underplaying, mumble into your tea cup 
school is out; even the straightforward 
naturalistic school is in bad standing. Eng- 
lish actors want to act. Their performances 
are broader, a little larger than life, more 
emotional. And yet they are all perfectly 
controlled-and detailed. No emotion just 
for emotion’s sake. They are too thoroughly 
trained and disciplined for that, but they all 
seem to be yearning for meaty classical 
roles. And having witnessed the Old Vic, 
Mr. Gielgud’s Importance of Being Earnest 
company, and the current Winslow Boy 
troupe, it is not too difficult for us to say 
that the English theatre seems to be head- 
ing towards a golden era in acting. 

The other productions of the month 
included J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls 
starring Thomas Mitchell, which London 
saw in an Old Vic production with Ralph 
Richardson in the title role; Jan de Hartog’s 
This Time Tomorrow, which was also seen 
in London under the title, The Death of a 
Rat; and a new John van Druten play, The 
Druid Circle, featuring Leo G. Carroll’s very 
superior acting. Both Mr. Priestley and Mr. 
van Druten received a divided press, but 
should achieve a moderate success due to 
the scarcity of incoming theatrical fare. 

While The Druid Circle is called a new 
play, it struck us as being an old one that 
Mr. van Druten had in his trunk a good 
many years, probably written in his Young 
Woodley days, and brought up-to-date for 
current consumption. If not, Mr. van Druten 
must have an exceptionally sharp and reten- 
tive memory, for he is writing with great 
freshness about life in a backwater English 
university, where the standard of teaching 
has reached the~dry rot level and where, 
even more important, the old teachers have 
so wasted away intellectually and emotion- 
ally that they have a subconscious hatred 
of youth because their life lies before them. 

About the only thing to be said to the 
credit of This Time Tomorrow is that it in- 
spired the Theatre Guild to once again do 
an experimental and obviously non-commer- 
cial play; a course they had completely 
abandoned after the phenomenal success .of 
Oklahoma! 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA) 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL || 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Theatre Bookshelf 


this fact is clearly reflected in this mos} 
interesting volume. | 


theatrical portraits, 
presented in character and costume. | 
of the studies have been selected by the subj 
jects themselves, and are their own favouriti} 
photographs. 
sonalities in a delightfully written commen 
tary, which, although brief, gives us a moss 
vivid impression of the contribution made tq 
the stage of our day by those whose name¥ 
are included. 
large | 
actresses of our time, including Sybil Thorn 
dike, John Gielgud, Laurence Olivier, Ralp 

Richardson, Edith Evans, Peggy Ashcroft] 
Fay Compton, 
Braithwaite, Robert Morley, Alastair Sin 
and many others. 


and Van Thal, 10/6 net). 


I Do What I Like by W. A. Darlingtos 
(Macdonald, 15/- net). ; 
Mr. Darlington, the well-known dramati 


critic of the Daily Telegraph, in this boo 
tells his own story of a full, varied, an¢ 
interesting life. There are intimate glimpsey 
of his early home background, and of schoo; 
and university days. 
by experiences of the first European war anq 
the subsequent entry into Fleet Street, untij 
he fulfilled his real ambition of being ¢ 
dramatic critic. he 
impressions of well-known personalities op 
our time and of the developments of th 
‘contemporary stage. 
know, was himself the author of the delight} 
ful humorous novel Alf’s Button, afterward| 
filmed and dramatised. One of his ve 
English characteristics is his love of cricket} 
in which his own record was quite note} 
worthy. 
memoirs of a man who enjoys his job,’ anq 


These were followec 


His story is enriched by 


Mr. Darlington, as we 


He describes his book as “‘ The 


All The World’s a Stage, edited by Clifforc 


Bax (Frederick Muller, 10/6 net). r 


Mr. Bax has assembled a variety of 
most of which ar¢ 


Mos3 


Mr. Bax introduces the pe 1 


The reader will find here 


assembly of leading actors. and 


Irene Vanbrugh, Lilia 


| 


Thus to Revisit by James Agate (Hom# 


This posthumous volume will be welcome 
by the many readers who have come to val 
the pungent and lively writing of Jam 
Agate. This collection of essays is Agate a 
his best. They include a wide variety oj 
topics, from a discussion about horse showy 
to impressions of old music hall performers} 

(Continued on page 39) i} 
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Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, | 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. | 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 


The School remains open in the evening. 
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The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) | 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by }| 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council), | 
Prospectus and all further information post free from | 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary, 
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KAMERA KLEAR BASE 
IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAKE-UP 


Ut 02 anoles Craniple tf thee 


The startling success of this series when used by, the 


Stars for their personal day and evening make-up 


created such an insistent demand that Kamera Klear 


Base has now been made available for all women. 


. Words alone cannot adequately describe this fascinating 


foundation; only by seeing its flattering effect for 
yourself. can you appreciate the real beauty of this 


most attractive make up. 


In Four Shades Price 8/9 
Blonde Fair Blonde Dark 
Brunette Fair Brunette Dark 


The Leichner Make-up Studio at Ii Great Newport Street London W.C.2 


is at your disposal for expert advice on any question of make-up and the 


care of the skin. Telephone: Temple Bar 6954 for appointment. 


per Jar 


Amateur Stage 


@ INCE its original production in London 

in 1926, Berkeley Square has been a 
steady favourite with the more discriminat- 
ing dramatic society. It may interest 
amateurs to know that Gordon Craig once 
told the writér that of all modern plays 
written between the wars, he would most 


liked to have produced Berkeley Square. | 


The memory of that remark returned while 
watching a very convincing production of 
it by the Midland Bank D. S. at King 
George’s Hall in November. It is a play of 
quality, which calls out the best in the 
players. This group entered their perform- 
ance in the B.D.L. Festival of Full-Length 
Plays. 

A point or two concerning emotion, and 
the actor’s handling of it. Feeling is vital, 
but to convey it requires technique. One 
danger is inaudibility, arising from the actor 
dropping his voice too much in a tense pas- 
sage. The reverse of this is an actress who 


becomes too shrill, by raising her voice at. 


similar moments. Pitfalls for amateurs— 
and many professionals take a long time to 
avoid them. 

* * * 


On 10th-13th December a new play, They 
Came To Stay, by Hugh Stewart, is being 
produced-at the L.A.M.D:A. Theatre at 
Logan Place, W8. 


FOR SCENERY, PROPERTIES AND ALL 
THEATRICAL REQUIREMENTS CONSULT 


STAGE 
SCENERY 


Managing Director :— WILLIAM ABINGDON 
(Stage Director of Drury Lane Theatre 1924-46) 


Estimates submitted for hire or purchase 


Special attention to amateurs’ requirements 


* 


Inquiries to:— 
Dept. T. 
49 Wellington Street 
Covent Garden, W C2 
Telephone: 
Temple Bar 2158/9 


Workshops and Studios 
22a Church Road 
Leatherhead, Surrey 
Telephone : 
Leatherhead 3202 
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Notes and Topics 


Westminster Bank D.O.S. have chosen 
Viktoria and her Hussay for their Scala 
Theatre production on 11th-13th December. | 

Pola (Port of London Authority) D.S. has | 
revived, giving The Late Christopher Bean | 
at Toynbee Hall in November for their first | 
post-war production. 

* * * 


Swansea has a bi-lingual Little Theatre. | 
The Landore Theatre Players gave five plays 
in the 1946-47 season, took first prize with | 
a Welsh play at Colwyn Bay National Eis- 
teddfod, have several plays in hand for this | 
season, and also tour the country. They || 
design and build their sets, and membership | 
is increasing. 

Wells, in Somerset, has an attractive 
Litte Theatre, the Byre, converted from 
some farm buildings in 1937. The Mendip) 
Players now have headquarters there, and} 
Miss Anne Sheppard is the director. She has) 
professional experience, and plans come! 
interesting developments for the future. 

* * * 


At three London churches—St. John’s} 
Presbyterian, W8, on 6th-7th December;}| 
Church of St. Thomas, W1, on 18th-19th) 
December; City Temple in Marylebone Pres-| 
byterian on 21st December—unseen produc-| 
tions of a Christmas story from Dorothy} 
Sayers’ radio play, The Man Born To Be} 
King will be given in.the galleries. B.B.C.| 
and stage professionals, students off 
R.A.D.A. and other schools, take pa 
anonymously. This rather new technique for 
the churches is creating favourable impres-} 
sions. 


* * * | 

A Pageant of the Sea, Old Ocean, wass 
given by Lewisham Children’s Theatreq 
Guild at the Town Hall in November. At 
the same place last month the Festiva 
Players produced Arms and the Man, entered 
in the B.D.L. National Festival. A Decem4} 
ber (5th-6th) production also at Lewisham} 
Town Hall is Uncle Harry, by Philip Moore} 


Productions. 
Publications Received | 
| 


A Play for Ronnie, by Warren Chetham}} 
Strode. Three acts, 4 m., 5 w., 1 interior 
H: F. W. Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

Scenic Design For Amateurs, by Ke 
Etheridge, 64 pp., 2/6. Albyn Press, Edin! 
burgh. 


Hy 


Down Our Street, by Susan Richmond, 14 
w. Sawdust and Shuttlecocks, by Roy Rus} 
sell, 4 m., 5 w. Kirk O’Field, by James 
Kinghorn, 5 m., 7 w. i ) 


Straw, by Phoebe Rees, 3 m., 3 w. Tha| 
Price, by Robert Horspool, 3 m., 2 w. All 
one act, 1/6 each. H. F. W. Deane & Sonsi 
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Leichner Lunch 


S we look back over 1947, the delightful 


Lunch given by the firm of Leichner 
stands out as the highlight of theatrical 
social events. The Lunch was held at the 
Savoy Hotel in October and was attended 
by a galaxy of stars of the stage and screen. 
Mr. S. Pollitzer, of Leichner, by now an old 
friend of the theatrical profession, was there 
to radiate his customary good cheer. The 
Chairman was Sir Alan Herbert, and among 
guests of honour at the top table were Mr. 
J. Arthur Rank, Margaret Lockwood, Dame 
Irene Vanbrugh, Dame Edith Evans, Mr. C. 
B. Cochran, and Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
The latter gave the speech of the day, when 
she reminded her listeners of the many years 
of fine service that Leichner had given to the 
acting profession. 


It would be idle to say that the trials con- 
fronting Leichner are in-the past. After the 
war-time difficulty regarding supplies of raw 
materials, there is, of course, as yet no eas- 
ing of the situation which must now be 
aggravated by increased purchase tax and 
other restrictions. As so many speakers at 
the Luncheon remarked, it is nothing short 
of a miracle that Leichner have been able to 
keep their clients supplied with stage make- 
up of the highest quality. 


COMPANY MEETING 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 


The 46th annual meeting of Raphael Tuck 
& Sons Ltd. was held on 12th November in 
London. 

Mr. DresmMonpD Tuck, who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said :— 


The | satisfactory results have been 
achieved in spite of a continuation of many 
of those obstacles to which I referred last 
year, and which can be summed up under 
the unpleasant word ‘“‘Controls.’’ One 
important factor is that we are fortunate in 
possessing a world-renowned name. It is an 
open-sesame wherever we operate. It con- 
jures up an immediate thought of Christmas, 
birthday and other greeting cards, of picture 
postcards, calendars, and of picture and 
other illustrated books. 

Those of us who are so closely in touch 
with the Christmas card can only join issue 
with unimaginative people who care to 
regard it as an article of luxury. We claim 
it to be a necessity in so far as any intention 
still remains of maintaining traditions which 
are the fundamentals of civilised people. 
Failure, by restricting necessary supplies of 
paper, can only be classed as an instance of 
ill-advised policy which should be rectified 
at the earliest possible moment. 


The report was adopted. 
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Plays available to Amateur Societies 
include 2 new releases :— 
BOY MEETS GIRL The brilliant American 

Comedy. 14m. 5f. 1 main set. 2 insets 
DARK VICTORY A dramatic and emotional 
play which gave Bette Davis one of her finest 
film roles. 7m.7f. 2 sets 

also available 
PINKSTRING &SEALINCG THE MAN WHO 
WAX 4m. 5f.14 set GAME TO DINNER 


. Ff. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT WASN'T 17 ODD? 
3m. 6f.1 


1m., 6f., 1 set set 


CREA! 
FRIEDA 5m. 4f. 1 set 3 oO jo) es 


hey ONE ACT PLAYS:- 

IDOW OF BEYOND 1f. 3m. 
HEARDINGAS 7’. BITTER FRUIT 7f. 
WHITE BLACKMAIL 7f ¢attinc UPSTAIRS 
STRANGE REFUCE 9f. 1m. 3f. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for full list to:— 


UILD Ltd. 24 Whitcomb St. 


London, W.C.2 
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THE STORY OF 


THE BOLTONS THEATRE 
First Season 1946 47 


with 48 illustrations 
5/- net 
MARSLAND PUBLICATIONS LTD, LONDON, W., 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 


Voice Production, Singing, 
Make-up, Improvisation, 
Movement, Fencing, Acting, 
Dancing, Stage Management 


SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS 
January 1948 


A few vacancies for our next production 


STUDIO THEATRE 


Tel. BAYswater 5216 


10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


Get advice that is worth-while. 


WORRIED ? Vocational ability or any per- 


sonal problem. ‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves that we are underlings. ” 
Send penny stamp for particulars. 
Writeto NOEL JAQUIN or VERA COMPTON 
Psychologists 
8 MANOR COURT, SOUTHGATE 
LONDON N14 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 


Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1947) 
Post ‘ree on application 
Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om. J 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


tISHOP’S *«‘ CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
co. LTD. 

108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


Deane’s Latest Drama Book 


STAGE MAKE-UP MADE EASY | 


By M. H.Benoliel. 70 Illustrations. 7s..6d. net. 
Fostage 2d. Material, Straight Make-up, Character 
Make-up. Adding a few years, Middle age, Elderly 
p rts, wigs, features beards, crepe hair, etc. 
Miscellaneous. Range of grease piints. Powder 
and Patch Plays. Sinister make-up. Darker 
skinned types. A Make-up picture book etc. 
A completely up-to-date edition of ‘‘ Plays and 
their plots ’’ is now ready. Price 7d. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WCi 


SHELACH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EuL) 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL Royal 3323 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit . Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Sereen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Patrons { 


. training. 


OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, Will. Full stage || 
Stanislavsky method. Evening classes }} 
now running. Daytime classes starting January. | 
—Prospectus from Secretary, 26 Groom Place, SW1. | 
SLOane 1040. 1 

ADY PIANIST, straight-dance, soloist, experi- 

enced. Can provide dance or string orchestra.— 
Lilian Eden, LGSM, 25 Albany Road, London, N4, 
MOUntview 18365. { 


rea eRe nh op SERVICE, Manuscripts efficiently | 
and promptly executed. Work can be collected 
and delivered.—Claire Levensons, 103 Randolph Ave., 
Maida Vale, W9. Phone: CUNningham 8878. 


OR SALE—Number of books of Theatrical and | 


Literary interest. S.a.e. for list and prices.— 
Box 120. 


OR SALE—Theatre World from November 1941 
to November 1947. Complete and in good .condi- 
tion. Best offer.—‘ Conway,’ Church Road, Harold | 
Wood, Romford, Hssex. 


5 ANTED—360 second-hand tip-up seats. Com- 


. municate Norris, Orchard House, East Malling, 
ent. 


ULLY equipped theatre seating 360 for hire for 
12, 8 or 4 weeks, from 20th December 1947. Cen- 
trally situated in county capital town. -— Apply: 
Norris, Orchard House, East Malling, Kent. } 
ARAVANS—Balmforth Queen 1947 caravan bung- 
alow, 184 ft., 4 berth, lantern roof, showroom 
condition, coal fire, also gas cooking and lighting. 
No expense has been spared on rich damask furnish- 
ings, carpets, etc.. making a very attractive interior, | 
Well equipped and roomy end kitchen. A perfect 
home, only £650. Many other Proprietary makes of 
1947 and 1948 caravans in stock from £375. Deferred 


terms. Always open. — Staffords, Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield. 
ANUSCRIPT plays criticised. Fee: One-Act| 
piay, £1 1s.; three-act play, £2 2s. Enclose 


with typewritten manuscript per registered post.—| 
Rowan Williams, Rockfield Drive, Llandudno. 
}OREEMENCED. Actors, also Actor-Producer re- 
4 required by Central London Amateur Company 
for play going into rehearsal after Christmas. Write | 
Box No. 121. | 


OURNEMOUTH—Theatre Royal for sale freehold | 

or to let on lease; seating space for about 1,000. 
—Full details: Rumsey & Rumsey, Estate Agents, | 
Bournemouth. j 


QUALITY 
SOUND | 
EQUIPMENT 


* Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. | 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place | 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) | 


Some Plays Received 
AMONG plays in published form which| 

have reached this office in recent weeks | 
are Brushtail, an historical play im three 
acts, by George Graveley, which is written | 
around Louis XI, King of France, in the 
15th century (6/- net); Letters to a Lady, a| 
play in three acts by James Parish, author 
of Message for Margaret (George Allen & | 
Unwin, 5/- net); Lord of the Three Worlds, | 
by Maurice Collis, author of The Motherly 
and Auspicious, with designs for the stage 
by Felix Topolski (Faber & Faber, 16/- net); 
and Fall of Mewar, a drama in five acts by 


Dwinjendrala Roy (David Marlowe Ltd., 
8/6 net). | 


ENT RN TEN OT EN 


Theatre Bookshelf (Continued) 


an essay which will particularly appeal to 
those old enough to recall this distinctively 
English form of entertainment. Mr. Agate’s 
versatility is well illustrated in ranging from 
a lively impression of Lancashire; a_prize- 
fight at the Albert Hall, and the philosophy 
of old age, to mention only a few of the 
varied subjects included in this brilliant 
collection. 


Theatre Outlook, by /. B. Priestley 
(Nicholson and Watson, 7/6 net). 

The present economic conditions of 
theatrical production are a source of concern 
to those engaged in it. To-day there are 
new audiences with a capacity to appreciate 
good drama, as a result of which there is 
demand for serious works Mr. Priestley dis- 
cusses fully the problem which this has 
created in reconciling the commercial 
demands of management with the scope 
which it should provide for new talent in the 
theatre. To quote the author, ‘‘ Although 

. theatre seats are comparatively cheap 

. . the public is unwilling to pay more at 
our box offices and already grumbles at our 
present rates. Yet it is impossible on this 
scale of patronage and these prices for us to 
arrive at a proper relation between our cost 
and our receipts.’’ The book is amply illus- 
trated, including a section in colour and is 
a work for the thoughtful consideration of 
all concerned for the future prosperity of the 
English theatre. 


Among other books received are Under- 
standing Drama by Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert B. Heilman (Harrap, 12/6), an 


' admirable book for teachers and students of 


the drama, dealing ably with all aspects of 
dramatic technique, and abundantly provi- 
ded with examples for guidance of reader. 
The authors of this noteworthy American 
publication are members of the Louisiana 
State University. Grand Guignol by Fred- 
erick Witney, with illustrations by Antony 
Lake (Constable), is an interesting collection 
of short plays which have been included at 


_ various periods in the programmes at the 


Granville and little theatres. An excellent 
introduction for readers who may be un- 
familiar with this type of play. Shakespeare 
in Lypiatt by Henry Atkinson (7/6 net), 
another contribution to the abundant litera- 
ture relating to the personality of Shakes- 
peare, is a play in blank verse setting forth 
a view of his character. The scene of the 
play is at Lypiatt in the Cotswolds. 


Two technical books received are Tele- 
vision Primer by Louis A. Sposa (McGraw- 
Hill), an American guide to the technique of 
television production and direction, and The 
Technique of Stage Lighting by F. Gillespie 
Williams (Pitman, 21/- net). This is a most 
valuable contribution to the requirements of 
stage lighting written by a well-known Eng- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEAIRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
** STARLIGHT ROOF ’’ 


Vic Oliver Pat Kirkwood 


Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 
SID FIELD (Gn person) 


in PICCADILLY HAYRIDE 
Twice Nightly at 5.50 and 8.30. 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373 ) 
Twice Nightly 6 and 8.30 

Here, There and Everywhere 

A new Musical with 


TOMMY TRINDER (ANoenKY 


COMPANY 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


(Drury Lane) Hol. 8881 
Evenings at 7 o’clock. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


Robertson Hare 
in 
“ OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE” 


Anew Farce by BenTravers Produced by Charles Hickman 


Ralph Lynn 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [s 
Evgs.7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 
A. E. MATTHEW : M RJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAFL SHEPLFY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler i 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


28 Commercial Street, Aldgate, E.1. (BIlShopsgate 0022) 


One-Act Play Festival 1948 


A Programme of short Plays with public 
adjudications will be presented at 2.30 p.m. 
on each. Saturday during the nine weeks 
January 24th to March 20th inclusive. 


Tickets at 2/6 and 1/3 (or £1 and 10’- for the season) 
Further particulars from THEATRE DIRECTOR. 


SEE PAGE 39 FOR FURTHER THEATRE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS ~ 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMP’Y 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Programme and times of Performance at Box Office 


AMBASSADORS [T& 


Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30 
(Closed Xmas Day) Ext. Mat. Boxing Day 2.30 


‘SWEETEST & LOWEST” 


-(3rd-Edition of Swee: & Low) 
Second Year of This Edition 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HENRY KENDALL 


SADLER’S WELLS 


ROSEBERY AVENUE EC1 


Licensee & General Manager: George Chamberlain 
Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 Prices 1/- to 9/- 


DECEMBER — OPERA AND BALLET 


OPERA: 


Evenings at 7 p.m. 
Matinee Saturday December 6th 
at 2.30 p.m. 
Matinee at 2.30 p 
December 13th, 20th, 27th. 
BOXING DAY Matinee 2.30 p.m. 
Hansel & Gretel and Les Rendezvous. 
MATINEE December 3lst. 
Hansel & Gretel and Carnaval. 
Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at Box Office 


Office opens from 10 a.m. to 


BALLET: 


Box 7 p.m. 


| Theatre Bookshelf (Continued) sna || 
lish illuminating engineer, who in addition 
| has a special knowledge of theatrical needs. 
Two novels received are The Dance Goes | 
On by Louis Golding (Rich and Cown, 7/6), | 
third edition of Mr. Golding’s interesting | 
_ novel written around the Russian ballet, and | 
Golden Pavements by Pamela Brown (Nel- | 
son, 8/6 net), an enjoyable sequel to the | 
popular Swish of the Curtain, which carries | 
on in narrative the adventures of the Junior 
Company who ran their own theatre. 


Items 


The first H. M. Tennent i prodtenen in 
1948 will be the American success 1 Remem- 
ber Mama, which goes into rehearsal in 
January. Mady Christians will direct and 
play the role she created on Broadway. || 
Frederick Valk, winner of the Ellen Terry || 
Award: for 1946, will co-star. 


Roy Campbell’s translation of Blood Wed- | 
ding, by the Spanish poet, Frederico Garcia | 
Lorca, was produced by the Under Thirty | 
Theatre Group at the Playhouse on Sunday, || 
30th November. This vivid tragedy of pea- || 
sants struggling with the immutable laws || 
of nature, was produced by Karis Mond, and || 
a special lullaby and music for two violins | 
was composed by Thomas Henderson. | 

Potter's Notch, a play by Michael Robin- i} 
son, in which Robert Beatty will have a |j 
leading part, will be presented by the Reper- |} 
tory Players at the Globe on Sunday, 7th }f 
December. The play deals with a legend 
about a New Hampshire village, and Helena | 
Pickard and Milton Rosmer are also in the } 
cast. 


GOLETTO 


DON PASQUALE TOSCA 


to BOHEME 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 
(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) | 


ALDWYCH | 


H.M. Tennent Ltd. and John C. Wilson 
present 


‘“‘PEACE IN OUR TIME” 
by Noel Coward 


HAYMARKET 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson 


present 
HUGH SINCLAIR in 


“PRESENT LAUGHTER’”’ 


by Noel Céward 


Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


GLOBE A Company of Four Production 
JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH 
MAX ADRIAN 


TUPPENCE COLOURED > 


An Intimate Revue devised and directed 
by Laurier Lister 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
_ A Company of Four Production 
Until 13th December 
ANGELA BADDELEY 
in 
THE LITTLE DRY THORN 


by Gordon Daviot 


Opening 16th DECEMBER 
CYRIL RITCHARD | 


THE RELAPSE 


or VIRTUE IN DANGER 
by Sir John Vanbrugh 


MADGE ELLIOTT 


CRITERION 
RUTH DRAPER 


Character Sketches 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


Sco a 
Sic 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment”? — Tatler 


SAVOY (Tem 8888 ) 


Evgs. 7.0. Mats. Wed., Sat. & Boxing Day 2.30 
LESLIE BANKS SOPHIE STEWART 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


“A sheer delight” D. Graphic. ‘A riot” S. Chron. 
“Won the hearts of us all’? Daily Eapress 


GARRICK ( Tem 4601 ) 
Evgs.7.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
JACK BUCHANAN in 


CANARIES SOMETIMES SING 


HEATHER THATCHER AUSTIN TREVOR 
CORAL BROWNE 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 


Evngs. 7.0 Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30. 


. _NAUNTON WAYNE 
NORA SWINBURNE in 


HONOUR AND OBEY 


A new comedy 


THE OLD VIC 
THEATRE COMPANY 


THE NEW THEATRE 


Box Office Telephone TEMPLE BAR 3878 
REPERTORY 
THE TAMING 


OF THE SHREW 


Shakespeare ‘ 


KING RICHARD II 


Shakespeare 


SAINT JOAN 


Shaw 


Evenings 6.45 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2.15 


La 
Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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